can 

There  are  many  things  about  a community  that  xtx&X  be 

Invest lgat Ion, 

studied.  Some  thlEKi  kinds  of/**a*yx  like  the  study  of 
community  power  structure,  have  been  fatrly  well  standardized. 
For  example,  It  has  been  asserted* 

* By  Irwin  T.  Sanders,  In  "The  Community  Social  Profile," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  I960,  75-77* 


and  t-hocmw**-?'  Interviewed  by 
that  the  community  leaders  can  now  be  ldent 1 fled/by  a four  or  five-man 

team  In  a fwwwwwoWB  short  period  of  time.  - 

cflf  Ufr 


m- i^TI1-1  ^ 60  mj> 

business  .ind  farming^  $nd  two  modalities  Of, 

stagnant  and  at  rl  vl  ng^V  As  the  authors  take  pains  to  point  out, 
IhfL.  * W fyfVU/'iZT  jotyfa/irQ.  JOT'*/  iLttf'QQ* 

tutmwdilMlj^areHtitadmsoeoesBmeifweVBwiQBDtmviivamt)  ' I 

one  Is  not  necessarily  more  successful  Just  from  being  ^striving* 
Instead  of  ■stagnant*  :v«*Mrvro»yBW*waWB»nn*«w»Bm*mfim*y  twuwonr 

D«nyftvr*fln^Mmva«(|«ttoi»)iTwwwawf»H¥tfRwrosg™fptfswSYS8WmP8V 
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Success 
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Success  comes  as  a 

result  of  complex 

market  factors,  with 

origins  malnl”  elsewhere. 
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It  „U1  neva  naan  noticed  «b.»  «>™ghou,  «hl.  P.P«  - 
0 4 model  the  "organized  Idea 


rr  op  00000-  — . Eras  - 6ehsvi°” 

. rg.nl, o t hemeelves  . «r,P..W«" 


A^'  ' .aNWm*  fi* 

consonnM-TrrnrTI!^  •C,ulre"  sn  or«»">,oi  Pathological  rational, 
- * 'tt..  and  arra  ngaaent  or  hope  and  aanae.  *toMob„„„, 

Ih6Se  «•*?»>»  ««■  defense  a, rate,,  he 


, ir\t.y,V«L  he  defense  atrategy  he  must 

C,IJplCy  -to  r°fget  his  saty?ggaent  failure. 

uiamruMujaBi'.iuMBi.BJveawi  wwwuiwuBtawnBXWUtfBif  Belgium  u»uwob  urni* 

Whdn  eventually  guilt  and  failure  had  to  be  rat lonnll zed ,t he 
t,n  °®nt®1  strategy  chosen  would  be  the  "natural"  one  for  the 
previous  strategy  economic  strategy-  another  unified  cluster. 


by 


F°r  8°me  r088°n  the  notion  of 
contemporary  aoclal  science^ 


"idea 


M 


h89  been  e»nerally  eachewed 


• Featinger  usea  the  term  "belief,"  but  In  a narrower  sense. 

. , , the  term 

The  term  aa  used  here  la  virtually  9ynonymoua  wit h/" peraonal 

construct"  as  used  by  Kelly.  For  an  exception  to  the  trend 

see  Theodor  H.  Nelson,  "Commitment  to  Ideas,"  Interdlecl pllnary 

Paper  for  Harvard  Department  of  Social  Relations,  1961. 


despite  the  fact  t h.t/t he  H erce.t 
"aterlall8ta-  Mane-  have  used  the  term  in 

a manner  close  to  common  usage,  denying  not  that  Ideas  existed  or 
were  Interesting,  but  that  they  wereAa^sa variables  in  human 

This  la  a llfflcujt  Problem  on  several  levels  of  subtlety 

and  we  win  ignore  It  ill  ll1  a08ume 

Ignore  It  her merely  the,  IntereetUg 

opera., o„al  ccy  „e  preppy  u.,re  the  concept  of  'W 


\|jeV* 


Hegel  and  Dllthey  investigated  the  tfjyierv<taiB«i*n.ijii}mwcni 

development,  completion  & "perfection"  of  Ideas  with  a powerful 

internal  dynamic.  Weber  studied  tics  and  attempted  to  characterize 

unities  of  Ideas  that  underlay  certain  trends  and  coherences 

in  the  social  world.  The  "ideal  types"  of^ >?*p^rqnqtqB 
gr  especially  the  model*  c 

’im«t«nw(Bv#mtfawm»mWBiiBwmtfn]T9*ll]*iraiMtiym¥ntf  of  Imperative  control-- 
lust  era  of 

oerjuiu  ni  mr  TP  fHr«g^^rrwgBtiBff«llniigwtrf  Ideas  and  of  behavior.  '.ifr,  L*  J— 


highly  organized-^ 
a nl  zcd-~ — by  un 


. a -rrmb-aj  hy  r. r.c  x l o oTt y egg 9Ke 

. Tin  ' 

.trv^*v  ■ itffs  n 1 z ert— — tey  unifying  concept  a . /}  prevented  other 


poss lble. organ l zl nar  concepts^  tor  tx  example,  collegia  1 professionalism 

*i  *Xrar>l«;J  U U'Mm 


..L^  sAy1]  H kvw 


Ifdjfa tf 

WyMifeJ  '<-) 

' Vj'JtL  ( <i  Afi  O' 

‘ -f%e('  s\t 


can 


Roughly,  t he  notion  of  "organized  set  of  ideas"  aa  used  here 
refer  either  to  behaviors  or  merely  to  mental  contents.,  unified 


by  I central  concepts  In  either  case.  t*»  As 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  ..  .nr, 

we  nz  call  mental  contents  a form  of  behavior, 


rationale  of  this 
or  behavioral 


j tui  organization  of 

reference  concepts  can  be  studied  as  a*.  psychological  variable 

neceaaarl ly , 

to  which  men  respond;  not/,  aa  Hegel,  Dllthey  or  Weber  seem  to  have 
thought,  an  ontological  property  of  the  Ideas  themselves. 

M dynamics  ■ and  organization  of  Ideas  0s  a branch  of  reference  theory 


By  reference  XJotb  theory"  or  "reference  psychology"  we  shall 

madfeDwtov  mean  any  systematic  study  or  the  ovpvntBtEmmvBTt 
people , 

things  or  Ideas  that  j>  men  think  mi  about.  This  Is  in  line  with 
such  usages  as  "reference  group"  (Stoufter)  or  "professional 
reference  group"  (Vldlch  and  Bensman.')  . ~Vr  t "73fC=^ 


We  will  not  here  discuss  the 
"truly"  are.  x or  what  necessity 
Internal  dynamic.  ^ , . 


tntology  of  Ideas:  what  they 
really  *r  pertains  to  their 


ln=te8e,„s  ahall  .„..pt  80„e  0p9rstl0„sl  deflnmons_ 

Let  me  present  some  nonmeta phys 1 cal*/*  In  fact,  philosophically 
quite  unsatisfactory./  definitions  of  "idea,"  "principle  of 
organization"  and  "idea-cluster,"  and  then  look  for  ways 

of  operationalizing  the  study  of  their  effects  upon  people. 

Ar  ^®/repre®entat Ion  «f(ln  consciousness  or  storage)  of 

A[L_ldea  ls/any  element,  thing,  concept  or  Item  that  can 

be  thought  or  thought  about. 

A principle  Is  an  Idea  that  may  be  used  to  unify  other 

Ideas  in  the  mind.  Thus  If  an  Idea  helps  you  to  group  two  other 

Ideas  together,  or  sej  out  a number  of  Ideas  Into  nnnHF 

vmcntB  a string  which  Is  eqslly  remembered,  summarized  or  thought 

about,  It  is  such  a rx  principle.  {Such  a principle  need  not 

uniquely  determine  the  resultant  grouping;  for  Instance,  at  one 

moment  you  might  use  a given  principle  to  organize  one  set  of  idea. 

A,  at  another  moment  a different  set  of  Ideas  B,  which  may  or  may 

not  have  elements  In  common  »m*ay»  with 

tfnwtiiwBBmadiinitnfB  * 

congeries  ..  ^ 

1»  a set  of  Ideas  which  land  to  ata,  together- 

that  la,  tending  to  occur  together  1„  some  context. 

Or  Jointly  Increasing  1„  «h.ir  probability  of  occ"™^}}^ 
Individual's  utterances, 
another  . 

The  organl^zatl^of  an  MymWmy  ldg_arcon„erle»  Is  the  extent 
to  which  Its  component  Ideas  are  grouped  by  principles  in  a stable 
fashion.  *»»**^»»™t)Wa*[ii*to»m®imBi,a,Ha*llaijw«tfaJ**Mxm,iBwtiWa»« 
memgev^mwos  This  Idea  has  meaning  for  an*  Individual  or  for  a 


In  other  words,  one  makes  you  think  of 


group. 


counting  a research  project  to  study  a town 

tta  Is  large,  difficult  and  delicate. 


The  Springdale  »8terlals  (S^all  Town,  JSl)  are  not  so  explicit 
or  extensive  or  finished  that  It  Is  possible  to  tell  what  ttolHgs 
kinds  of  Investigation  were  explicitly  planned  Into  the 

study,  or  what  will  yet  co^e  of  It,  4*-«i»wa>iui*,i8*^ywi*fir4wud* 

*®  »»jqxwib;w*  Thoee -pu^l-^ahed-  maTeFTa^s-Jila*  which  gWe-e— pi  cture 

(Vi  witXCivfc  Jhl 

1 of  the  Intents'  and  strategy  of  the  general  Investigation  are  quite 
Because  of  these  g®®ix*»i  unknown  and  good  qualities, 
1-pressl  ve  ./  item  <Tn  "this  research  proposal  'it  Is  lwposs  lble?  $0 

A u*ake  specific  criticises  of  the  Springdale  work,  Similarly,  It 
would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  plan  another  study  .In  toto  In  this 
space,  assuming  even  the  range  of  Interests  and  coepetence^repre- 
sented  by  thie  staff  of  the  Springdale  project. 

Hence  the  suggestions  eadew**  here  will  be  related  only  to 
#we44wfmy*ew©tf-*h«eH^84y  that  part  and  those  Inter- 

pretations of  the  material  reported  by  Vldlch  and  Bens-an,  and  only 
so-e  of  that;  and  It  will  be  sssu-ed  that  -y 

suggestions  for  study  could  toy  be  tacked  onto  so-e®  other  general 

study,  or  perfor-ed  by  one  or  two  workers  In  a 

sl-llar 

town . 


sb  Here  are  8o“*e  questions  t which  *t  would  help  corroborate, 
demolish  or 

reconstruct 


model  t cl"°tri  1 ' tH-TrTmT^r^ 

::S1*S 

Are  th  "*  U°«« 

. thfl0  thoo.  th®  r 1 m q ♦ - 




...  °nlkr  g r 


t hors 


^mportj 

form^ 


uesj 


to 


single-  * For  tloi*  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I will  give  the  notion 
space  <2 

"analytic  rr'nn~"iir  ■mm  |||  ■in|jq»fcly  precise  technical  meaning. 

Suppose  we  have  a number  of  Individuals  whose  measurements  are 
several 

known  on  a Ini  ug  •wow**  a*  dichotomous  variables.  awpt»mBdi»gwtet«»t 

Let  us  take  a blank  fourfold  table,  and  label  Its  axes  "top"  and 
"aide"  and  Its  cells  A,  B,  C and  D. 

Top 

Side 

A dichotomous 

* variable  may  be  arrayed  on  either  tjie  "top"  or  "side"  dimension, 

elt  her 

but  not  both.  If  It  Is  on  the  top, /the  xfexsx  prasenaemeiCwt/taa 
possession  of  the 

quality  will  assign  an  Individual  to  iftwo»mflmxeiim4®®miiiD»8wo®m*®wBwB»mflip 
m*mvliW»w*BP«#  one  of  the  cells  of  the  first  column*  XX  and  Xxx 
ate  the  absence  of  the  quality  X*  to  one  of  the  cells  of  be 
second  column;  xf  or  vice  versa . Similarly,  If  the  variable 
Is  assigned  to  the  side*  XXxxp  ■udwivawipveBffiHDawaBatiniBwaam'frmtf Oivli 
*«*m*®waqr>rwa  its  presence  In  the  Individual  will  assign  the  Individual 
to  one  row,  its  absence  will  assign  the  Individual  to  the  other  row. 
(prat  mt  am 

fce*  mu  aw  as  a w m*  m*  am  * 

Roughly,  the  notion  of  "analytic  power"  19  that  property 
of  the  arrangement  of  dichotomous  variables  which  will  assign  the 
most  Individuals  to  cells  A and  D. 

For  the  green  nxerwotf  present  purpose  xl  we  will  use  the 
cross-product  ratio, 

BC 

AD 

as  our  measure  of  association,  xx*  This  statistic  gets  smaller 
as  the  number  lx  of  Individuals  In  cells  A and  D Increases  and 
the  number  In  B and  C decrease.  VWwtfxPXwx**#'*?1 

ifw»teewe«s®a*s*iliB*iw4'smtfq>wm  If  the  array  Is  " perfect  , "w  It  h ymctng  ««■ 


all  Individuals  In  cells  A and  D and  no  Individuals  In  cells 
B and  C,  the  cross-product  ratio  will  be  zero.  Txixxx'exxcx  A and  D 
are  supposed  to  contain  the  most  Individuals  merely  by  convention. 

BC  Is  made  the  numera  tor  because  If  It  were  zero  the  ratio  would 
be  undefined,  snd  we  do  not  wish  the  statistic  to  be  x undefined 
under  perfect  conditions,  f 

The  disadvantage  of  the  statistic  Is  that  If  either  B or  C 

x Is  empty  the  statistic  Is  also  zero,  even  If  the  other  contains 
ly  large 

a lud lcrous/number  of  Individuals.  However,  because  there  Is  no 

room  In  this  paper  to  lrfcn  out  x these  problems,  we  will  define 

^analytic  power"Fas  that  arrangement  of  dichotomous  variables 

of  H.&Kgpef — T|  — ■ ■ r-\  W - 

8uoUm*#w|iwMe#  which  determines  x«wanrm  a distribution  of  Individuals 


.such  that  BC/AD  Is  at  a minimum. 

However,  relative  analytic  power  Is  an  Important  corollary 

concept.  The  relative  analytic  power  ls.XXH  roughly  speaking, 

the  extent  to  which  changing  the  arrangements  of  dichotomies  on 

the  fourfold  table  will  change  the  analytic  power.  4nm*mr*xi*ra 

equally 

u*)lv«nrw»  Several  different  arrangements  *vlght/have  the  minimum 

BC/AD.  In  this  case  we  say  that  their  analytic  powers  are  equal 

but  that  their  relative  analytic  power  Is  less.  All  kinds  of 

but 

gradients  are  possible,  ax*  there  Is  no  room  here  to  analyze  the 
different  Implications  of  different  gradients. 

T i^J  S.  I*  Wv U ^ d ) 1 i)f  If 

5 1(ik k 


Y yito  & ^ 'Ip  l 


| 0T(°. 


There  are  rivBXBrxaix  several  ways  we  *ay  test  these**< 

P01n,s'  i Jfc 

1)  Interview  *aterlals  for  the  specific  econo-lca lly  defined 

cl«”«8-,^j}W^f  fleneral  Interview  -aterlals 
vr*?*'-  ft  VW  • fr^W^^y/Vecono-lc  decisions  , 

\ are  ?8thered,  with  attention  to/consu-pt Ion  style 

by  such  tests  as  the  a na ly 1 1 c- power  test,  wJrtiwewsfclwii'w* 
should 

furnish  (Hi*-*  pub***  evidence  for  * hw lew* rt*  theoretical 
rttvniwh(M»  alternatives  cm  ln  two  spheres;  the  clustering 

AvJ  “w  V*  4*  eft  -8  ew  ew  s «w  hy  p»  t-toe*  -e  Pw  e»  e»  e w r*  «*y 

of  the  behaviors  Into  consistent  congeries,  and  their’ 

*rrwb’»tr»v*ep-0*ws*ev“ 


organlzat  lon/V-2W 
W'^yCwlj 


Jv 


a 4- 

ftV  bSTr^sl- 

n*,  fo*-/ 

T ( X 


A) 


Clusterl ng : 

1)  Vld  leh-Bens-an : the  Vldfcch-Bens-an  set  of 


behavioral  clusterings  supplies  the  greatest 
analytic  power,  l.e.  other  atr  or  -lxed 
strategies  are  less  likely. 


ii)  Null  hypothesis:  ft  their  list  is  wroig  . 
flight  mean^there  are  no  special  cl*  ters, 
or  that  list  is  incorrect,  insuf  fi  Client  , 
or  subject  to  uncharted  variations. 


tUnshH 

|U\Vl^lS^  ^ til  -Tte — - 

&*sO(U  ’3s?*rU~-  M &Tf  l&j 

fk  J^,  f~or  NfU  nt^\ 


*) 


L H,aVi©^  l\  r 

9 I " JmI . . JTil  ^bmmrnm < . f|  / lf 


■SSSWA'IHA 


f ^ -s^etM  h l/ijl(^{  »*| 

^05  \h  wjiYvjo^)  w*]  ^ ^ ’ <3 

ti'V  M tfdfV  (Kj^xSM&j  ^ 4>  o^e- 


%T  H 

" t\  y/fe 


IA 


1 x 

iWP 


/Jo  '' 

Sirodfcnz?  ^f=4^ 


[e^[^ 

aw 


y 


( 4- 


a/  rfsf  L ftjd^  ^Af^ 

ffj  r&s  ^ *tr4m  i 

rv]  Hyttpr.  fy 

1 />  / ^ |«T  ^ 

w^e_  ^feT^V^4  J 


in  typical  ways  ttfciSi-..^ 

• > f 

, .^rrprc^x  >LxBfci  mcmatovEed  Wt>-'''mn£l  , > 4( 

*<«*  ««■«>>*'  ““WS*” 

•,ii)  There  is  no  speci  al  organization;  M*  *"'  ‘ 

^rnnitf  vhat  the^'  re^  a\g> 


orgai  izatian  of  b cttiaviori 


^dl\Oo)jj  ^j  i rtitrosn  vfBsnannilrtiw  -rf-TfiF^Vp' 


more  usualness  associated  with  more  organization 


+ 

-/ 

L 

1L 

%f~  'f* 

self 


^ Wli,  ^ ^aAi(c)U  ^ ^ 

W ^ acit^Aj^  .jj  (Ce^ue^  j?reur«^h^^ 

%r  focKztaf'M^  4kv  ^iroff'^v  ^ pj®< iP  waj m sv^ 

r^  ^ $h>  & ipjwfy  kjfWW  ^vf" 

4~  0?  IK  cb^\4j>| 

<£-  Wolfit;  Jto*.  ^ 

IVu  $ &-  ^ 


While  there  are  Mny^or^essibilities-  e.g..  w 
partialing  for  tolerance-rf '-ar,bi6oity-  this  gives 
a,  idea  of  the  general  line  of  attack. 


. 2)  Panel  analysis  to  stid  y adaptations  to  emergent  failure. 

' I high  school  students.,  and  their 

as  well  as  their  ideas  of  society  and  the 
optimistic  hopes  sympathetically  noted,/  Over  a period  of  several 

^ ^ for  no  re  interviews, 

years  after  g raduation  ( or  qui  1 1 ing^^iey  are  follov  ed^  and  still 

asked  about  hopes  and  self-image.  Over  time,  by  simple  analysis, 

there  should  be  an  increase  in  "defense  mechanisms." 


Specifically,  we  can  expect  to  find  the  "Springdale  image" 

analyses  4c4\ 

increasingly  saliait'as  they  become  increasingly  frustrated 

nnfcnwindapcndairt)  (A  crude  measure  cf  frustration  may  be  owwpwhmlw 

ai  individi  al  's 

nm  taken  from  the  extent  to  whidi  /ambiticn  s have  fallen.) 

For  those  who  had  less  ambition  to  begin  with — a «Dtrif\rowralwn 
compound 

variable,  involving  talc*  motivational  level,  realistic  knowledge 

and  extett  of  frustration  whai  interviews  begin.  More  e.  up  lex 
for  these  cases.  In  any  event,  tte 
indices  must  be  de riv ed/fnernsL wn ifmwfiitnn  Vi  di<h  -Uensman  predicticu 
xbtiBhc  (itself  virtua  ly  inevitable) 
is  clear:  that  frustration/will  xxx  inc reaseixKRJf  the 

absorption  in  Ktix  cushioning  idea-systens  . 


, ,,  . „ **■  w 

A general  interview-sample  of  .the  whole  town  should'be  u-*?il 

A ^ 

here,  with  the  general  intent  of  xh  testing  the  relati  ®sbetween 
unanimity  mmaaiiae*  to.yn«*W;m<nriiri^ raiimrw  frustration 
and  actual  contact  with  the  e Ayilipi «i l s . — 

111  " — H-  4 


1 6,4 


are 


The  chief  positive  x idea-congeries  of  x*  psychological  reference 
K Springdale  itself  (a  place  of  simplicity,  friend  iness  aid 


otiiiavnic 


virtue)  and  "folks"  *) 

tclean,  t*xx  pheasant,  unpretentious  yeowieTT.> 

The  o>  responding  re  gative  ccr  c<p  ts  are  "the  city"  (inchoate  sinkhole 
■^witttf^^Uv«M*degenerate  worldliness  add  vice),  and  the  shade  people 
(raucous,  voluptuous,  irreverent  loafers.)  t 


, ^fjP^  lull  y>  H'i 

A . 


ou>\ 


% 


(AA$ 


% * 


we  «x>4  fa  j>  fa  1 


JL 


Af 


■ fifM,  .. 


^ L 

^■SC 


: (ah  so/a 

'O^p  fa*  --^r 


tb  A/V] 

" 4,, 


1*4  Jpsdh  »• 


4*k& 


M contact 

W e assume  here  that  different  kinds  of  mkxi^cc 

with  negative-reference  exemplars  will  have  d fferent  effects  on 

the  clustering  and  organization  of  the  reference  (hncepts,  2rt4 
complications  w 


^ xnkRxiKxaKaH  depending  on  the  level  of  fru^trati®.  fcnghly, 
w.  should  exp««^cluSten‘t^6|A,te 

to  beccine  mo  re  ’tight  ly  organized,  as  a function  cf  increasing 
cognitive  assonance#  -&r&(jS£,  nve  rsely,  when  cognitive  d sscnai  ce 
occurs  (as  in  amicable  .xgkxjtxnwx  equal  relations  with  the  shao. 

~ePJlUt — MZTTiut  Hi*  in  i rpml  ami  -dj  rr^Rion  of  pcychologioat — ■rObewXmtoi oaarn am 

affiliation-disaffiliation  , 

" d¥^l  ^ H fU  it  4a -*y,na>t 

See  of  the  questions  we  aiould  be  able  to  asK  of  these  «...  ‘ ~ 

are  the  following: 


$ 


6^ 


Does  f nist  rati  ondn  crease  the  positive  and  negative 
asaweiat  lui  t 1 UT-  of  these  cncepts  f or  t he 

IIS  wt  ***/  if  'Sift' 


indi  vidual^  ^ 

Doe^contact  with  the  shack  people  and  tie  city  make 


C4& 


lesVco  n t; 

the  die  tering  less  typical  (defining  "typical" 

in  terms  of  an  ai  ytical  power,  as  abovei 

-A 5 a 1*3 


1 

; r 


What 


“ the  retotio„  between 


concept^  „ 


<r>  n t ac  t A 


if? 


— p _ . **"/£  ' >*Cre±& 

, _ 'r  '-tK?#-'  tu  t. 

•c-C-r~  c«!  ( I | | 

ti&far-pW  hOr.Mi  J(i 

ic  r^iy,  u ^We  w ^ ^ 

' 6v8?mmwtDwmj/BU 

hese  are  not  t(XH»a  * research  questions  about  the 

la  traditional  for 
association  of  two  variables  In  a given  universe,  as/the  typical 


f 


Rather,  they  are 


"research  question"  of  classical  soclolojry 
*“"0 ** rrrrr  eat  concept  validation,"  testing — as  la  particularly 
reasonable  on  the  examination  of  Vldlch  and  Bensman’s  thesla-- 
whether  their  variables  *m  have  the  most  analytic  power. 


We  have  here  looked,  very' crudely , a t some  kinds  tf  varimt  bles 

and  types  of  analysis  that  might  begin  to  wmapW  make  clear  arel 

testiable  theories  that  involve  complex  clusters  of  behavior 
which  have  as  independent  variables  certain 

whoM/organizing  principles  in  the  mind.  If  the  tone  here  has 

been  critical  of  Vidich  and  Bensman,  it  is  because  <f  the  book's 
subtlety  and 

intrinsic  interest, and  the  extent  mtfmsirtBitaMiy 
to  vh  ich  their  analysis' 


the  reader. 


fomttatawpwpvrwftwwttMontfoov 


»mwo«D»rwot 


^Sil^l0WD_ln_M8B8_ Society,  by  Arthur  J.  Vldlch  and 

M 

Joseph  Benamanr' 


having  to  do  both  with  substantive 


Issues  raised  In  the  book 


and  trith  lntra (oural  problem  of  tea.  research  In  sociology 
In  this*  paper  1 .111  deal  with  several  or  these  topics. 


notme  eubatan,  lv.  Is.ue.  In  particular,  and  ,,,„e  ,he  hook 

-1th  some  correlative  oat.rlal  both  ln/soc?ojog,  and  In  ,ha 
academic 

event,  a nd/st  mo sphere  that  led  to  the  publl.hlng  of  the  book. 

/f'f*”1'  *•»  “»s<  the  book  Is  about  f 

p88t  B8iier' snd  co':,e"' 

r'f  fl»ld  . “ 


T 


in  the  preface 

Ttoaj  list  their  Interests  as  follows»' 


2.2/1 


1.  The  specific  character  of  the  relation  between  the 
rural  community  and  the  dynamics  of  modern,  msss,  Industrial 
society . 

2.  The  social  and  economic  bases  of  rural  class  struc- 
ture as  these  are  determined  by  both  B Internal  snd  external 
processes . 

3.  The  relationship  between  the  evert  public  x life 

of  the  community  as  enacted  by  Its  members  In  public  situations 
and  the  Individual's  private  actions  and  experiences. 

4.  The  analysis  of  mechanisms  of  community  Integration 
and  techniques  of  personal  adjustment  as  these  occur  in  the 
face  of  social,  Institutional  and  cultural  cleavfages  and 
conflicts  which  continuously  threaten  these  social  and  cultural 
values  which  have  Berved  as  bases  of  Integration  and  adjust- 
ment* In  the  past . 

In  summary,  this  study  Is  an  attempt  to  explore  the 
foundations  of  social  life*  In  a community  which  lacks  the 
power  to  control  the  Institutions  that  regulate  andi  » 
determine  Its  existence.  It  Is  In  this  sense  that  the  community 
1 8 viewed  as  a stage  on  which  major  Issues  and  problems  typ- 
ical of  the  society  are  played  out.  (vli-vlll) 


To  contradict  on  today's  terms  the  Tocquevl lllan^  *3 
analysis  of  small-town  democracy  as  a fund  of  self-reliant  political 


organization--  t 

J?)  To 
that  Individual 


he  backbone  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  the  marnoow 
furnish  Instances  for  the  sociological  notion 
psychology  adapts  to  situational  features  on  a 


more  complex  level  than  that  of  family  or  bodily  enfcrama. 


long- 


implanted  . 


I 

I 


2,3/2 


OryiKr 


seem  distinctive  to  us;  yet  they 
Many  things  on  hand/can  be  considered  with  the  things 

m ms  mw  my  tpw  now  oi  bw  to*  aw  * 

be  fore8? hem  until  they  lose  sr  the  distinctiveness  they  first  had 
for  us.  or  even,  as  In  m Hegelian  analysis,  seem  Inevitable  In  the 


light  of  what  had  come  before.  - . 

M s(eaJ|j*a  ^ ^ 50 


4r-fl*4^-Wqr:  4('4C"1 

if*  S0C«a4  &<<*<*** 


J- 


4 

W4 1 ^ 

i y*SL  <*mi*L  w ^ , 
dfae  +>  30<'e^ 


tK_  sWj 


^‘\wt  w kjou 

|3 


U I r ^ o| 

$<l  d^M\ 


io  1 1 


^ Iteh  %Ai  \[M  <K  ^ fs  ^ 
1,1  yVi v^V 


(c^£c^  -V  «^e*V  < 

* h 


v\<?  vw'l/fc 
s©w^_  ^ 

(«,<?Ci\lkOS 


pi  ^ . 

^\\k  w 


- th#  * 


* ^ \*V  fm 

or  . 

Iv,  »\  ,1  % 


Aos^-| ./  p«x>|p\c.  Uot^^lc#2^  ufe  « 

ss^-'Akf  M Ya>«..  ^ V*  '*• 


One  of  the  book's  closest  antecedents  was'  fisniio 

l * 


L\  p<>  d»^<{  ur<^S 


Plalnvllle,  U.S.A.,  by  James  West 

Vu\vC-k  wVt*T. 


W iv  ^ WV.  fJL  V^T  ^ 

I . a L (x.  Ia  ii  Li.  e K",  v,v_  . nrf"  . 


M (if^U  LUrff^  W*,  'Wy 

In  this  book  West  *■*»**■* 

A\na  hills  and  woods, 

f •- ^ 
snatched  the  .t—P-"  of  . 

, ,oa  the  «.,«  ™va— t-r-a,  Plain-  «*8'  1‘”  1 - 

southern  mountains 

„ in  tq40  a town  of  275. 
for  .or.  than  0 y08r‘  ^ 

,„e  -ivyai*  ror 

■jUjWN 

h7‘  others  in  an 

area  aome  twenty 


West^sed  whet  may  be  called  "the  anthropological  method." 

afs*' 

That  Is,  he  kegs*  begBn  research  wl t hout  any  clear  cut  ro.t.r 


research  ques 


t ions , with  so  slsatlc  ,ls»  .»  the  nature  of  problems 
^«7of  stub,.  snO  -1th  no  Imported  theorlesjo  which  he  -as 

i/A ]U  K'i 


$^1,,  u l ^ ^ M 

&v\\  -V^  «M<^h  4v^  ia ifjjrfrfILMJ 


^s®0^  *\*  v.v  . . )k\  \ ' * ’)'  1 

sivV-  k jo&\. i ^ 1h  ff»W4  cfti 

- *°  ' •»*<"  ^ *er*i/fitsS>  ^ \.  .Mr 

k cR  lyfatWk ik  ^h<a«4> 

J — Qjru/cL  ^JU/jf-tN/c  Tf. 


u-':  |»fe  v-*n&^Vc(a\  ;*k=4  JV  pencil  us  ^ fl^W  (w_'< 

}aAU-  ,n^  «h{r  twrtr.^  ia..  i 

^ VvH>‘'K  -1-'  " U /^1'1 

ftw\  A 


W^y  *%  4^'  -L^  ^-rwsl^  ft^4^ 

h Ml  ft  , % wft  |K  4>(ji  4^_.v<^A5  H0re_^0Jtta4  ^ 


* ls  ty°fay  WHG^CoH^t^  U 


^oi-  Instance,  the  Lynda’  Middletown  \ 
also  spec  t he  Protestant  Ethic  Into  a local  setting 


&(*  ivwfe 


• 0 • * • 


K i ^ 


^revKi. 


A 


• jqt  > 


8|4,"  % 

t>  \t“  V®*^’ 


?r 


tf> 


4 


"Si'cfy  '3 

;,-.;{  ^ ^ accord  .1  £""**  ££i£-lma*e  n„ 


I 

I 


economic 

also  delineated  the  t ow n ' a/se lf-ml aunderst a nd 1 na  (the  natural-gsa 
boom  la  an  easy  example,)  and  a aen9e  of  urgency  and  of 
contemporaneity . 


\M~  economic 

*c=^30  charted  the  towTTs/aelf-ml  sunders  landing. 

I Wo*.44y<D*®»i»nrtr«»w  In  detail  he  emphasized  the  vmateim- 

I 

quasl-subslstence  economy  of  the  town:  «Mt»  People  were  not 
aware  of  ».*  the  monetary  value  of  the  food  and  other  auppllea 
they  grew  themselves  or  traded,  so  that  their  understanding  of 
/ money  waa  unclear,  as  well  as  their  understanding  of  the  economic 


problems  of  people  on  relief- 


3a .*.3/3 


a dollar  'A !>  IM.f>«b;  A ^ J^c 

W3  Springdale  18  at  once  prtly  awaye  of  ltselfx  and  partly  not. 

1 1 8 small-town  Ideology  praises  the  virtues  of  warmth  and  nelghbor- 
llne9s,  professes  to  see  no  differences  among  Its  people,  and 
quickly  hlde9  d lsconf irmlng  signs,  a A special  local,  neighborly 
version  of  the  Protestant  Ethic  lends  a sense  of  social  flat 
Justice,  by  permitting  one  to  Judge  one's  neighbor  In  a qudet 
sort  of  way.  A variety  of  comunlty  functions--  ax#  churches, 
club,  American  Legion  parade,  9 "mardls  liras,"  Pwokoi  oti  1 IT*  1 i 
PTA--  furnish  collective  representations  and  a sense  of  belonging. 


\e%>  ^ > u 

> 


'<k 


a k ! 


t 

i 


In  earlier  work  In  which  the9e  Ideas  were  developed  was 
t nese  t hlngs  were 

Mldd  let  ow n ,♦  In  which  iblBBwdjVmUwBUaiifcwBUteUolteiiwira  specified  Into 
a not  her 

a local  setting,  Muncle,  Indiana,  In  the  1920‘s.  The  Protestant 
e,thlc  appeared  there,  too,  In  a good  deal  wordier  fashion,  aid 


• Robert  S.  Lynda  and  Helen  Merrell  Lynd,  Middletown:  A Study  In 
Modern  M American  Culture.  teBUBcnarin*  pwBwa  New  York) : Harcourt  , 

Brace,  1929- 


JOO/  basketball  Was  a}so|  cited  485)  as  a 


a factor  In  suppressing 

differences  and  reinforcing  the  common  consciousness^  The  amraai 
extensive  "image  analysis"  undertaken  by  Vldlch  and  Bensman 
In  their  second  cnapter  parallels  one  In  the  second  Muncie  study, 
Middletown  In  Transition.*  ^ ^ ^fcu^s  sljdft  &l\  elt*J/Wf"-S(  ti 


I 

i 


• xxjfjr*,  Robert  3.  Lynd  and  Helen  Merrell  Lynd,  Middletown  In 
Transition : A Study  In  Cultural  Conflicts.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1937- 


/ 


3a  ,3a/3 

public  Image.  Yet  Vldlch  and  Bensman  express  the  view  that  the 
optimism  of  public  behavior  Is  In  some  way  unlqjie  to  the  small  town 
(303-4.)*  Wtefei-rfhere  was  les9  effort  to  sustain  *t2n±s-n^  optimism 


* Clearly  the  authors*  have  been  under-exposed  to  environments 
(such  as  Madison  Avenu^*  Hollywood,  the  small  college,  graduate 

school)  where  the  open  adoption  of  a cynical  or  persona  11 st lc  view 

> 

which  la  In  fact  accurate  will  make  one  seem  to  be  disagreeable, 
as  well  as  dangerous  rm  company  for  the  careers  of  your  xi 
acquaintances . 


/ 

/ 


In  Plalnvllle,  1-*tj 


~T“M  ~ •*  Vi  'rffirt  frr  1 t s/si  mpl  1 c ft y 


siicrtj^ 


However.  In  mibt mUmwBBmetwteWBBBwwwimiB  there  Is  note  made 
the  studies  of  all  three  towns 

of/self-mlsunderstandlng  .Umwt«B*m*ciwm.  In  Muncle, 4)UmWB8m»B»mem*an» 
economic 

for  example,  the  ex  pa  ns  1 veness  of  the  days  of  the  gas  boom,  when 
people  thought  It  would  last  forever,  and  the  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Depression  when  It  came.  West  pwyBmBtwwwBwptaiUnswtrtiwwmwmUifWmwteUcrea 
mftmPia'lMnvtod diwdiBrntfa* fti wBBtjwtiwmw crept mw detenu  emphasized  the  qua s 1 -subs  1 s- 
tence  economy  of  the*  town:  people  were  not  awsre  of  t hew  monetary 
value  of  the  food  and  other  supplies  that  they  grew  themselves 
or  traded;  ibxxciz  their  understanding  of  money  was  hence  unclear, 
as  well  as  their  understanding  o f the  economic  problems  of*  people 
on  relief. 


In  tts  handling  of  face-to-fece  and  behlnd-t he-back 


dealings  — particularly  of  gossip—  Plalnvllle  alao  presaged  the 


account  In  Small  Town»  #.g.  41ff. ) however,  W»*t  Plalnvlllei 

'hereas  Smal 


showed  gossip  as  mainly  <tti,  U4J1 U-U=g^  wher 
Socj  A]  haC&u 

to  relate  It  to  the  public  ldeoloa 


pted 


llarlj,  both 


works 

mention  the  silent  "bookkeeping"  of  favors,  such  as  the  borrowing 
of  food  or  tools,  In  which  there  Is  no  mention  of  repayment  but 
the  * favors  ere  sxi  remembered  all  the  same. 


I 

I ^ 

i lew  a!j~  'b  b>«Af  k 

tvtu  U|i  s«ssu,  & |^4r<r> 

sb  ;ooA'  ‘M1  fa 

~ ' ■'  -+i  h.U  L,..  -> 


d»iwj 


t. 


A-  ipihie^  y 


-=¥ 


*o  o & e i 


5.1/168 


The  class  analysis  presented  by  Vldlch  and  Bensman  Is 
curious  In  many  respects.  The  most  curious  Is  the  question  of 
why  the  population  percentages  only  add  up  to  90$,*  (uncorrected 
In  the  paperback,  which  was  set  In  separate  type.)  Wtocax* 

Was  It  a funny  mistake,  or  are  they  leaving  someone  out?  (51) 
Then,  again,  wWjwiBHBWitiJjjiwawfflwtiWaBwmjrnwiJW 
ent lrely 

^ i b not/clear  why  *towmir«w|!ri  these  groupings  are  sufficient 

to  be  called  "classes,"  WBtJw^mwBmpiiHwmwwmBlI  w ns nn» row n* a 

while  other  possible  partitionings  are  not.  For  Instance, 

sums  to 

t he"mlddle  class"*®*  *B®Br*sxtxw»aw<rt»wtos  47^'whlle  the  old 


axe  ^ 

aristocracy  amounts  to  1$  1%.W  min'^s  by 

Whit  Is  the  purpose  of  coanfoundln 

ii  vH  sfr  1H  & ^ °r V&prfVS  " (57-82*- 

)*\^  professionals^  Into  the  feame  group?  jr~ 


T I Z9  " line  i lie  \JX\J  V 

(<Kt»re_<W 


rr» 


to  Devereux , of  <ho.  are  ooskUlea  . See 

Leadershl p and  Participation  In  a Changing  Rur.ll  Co-oun!,,." 
"•KSSWS.  Social  l.Buee,  l,6o/  Ruoher  Four.  P.ge  10,  paragrapoS. 

t*  Vl  tfST ;) 


l’he  Vld  lch-Bensman  rationale 

Id  that  both  groups  * have  a "fixed  celling  on  their  Incomes." 

This  wouldn  seem  to  be  a curious  reason  for  singling  out  a 

doctor  or  a lswyer.  trimwavsrwtrtrow  For  someone  determined  to 

list  professloals  vtf  h Industrial  workers,  some®  other  distinction-- 

llke  their  *Bi  ties  together  In  the  community  (60)  would  seem  to 

do  It  better.  Or  again,  they  might  be  distinguished  lntens lonally 

because  each  xrBKB*  category  has  an  external  occupational  reference 

group--  management  In  one  case,  the  collegiate  body  of  the  profession 

compell 1 ng 

In  the  other.  However,  sfter  these  arguments  It  Is  tgri  to  believe 
they  **P  grouped  the  data  by  these  categories  because  together 
they  only  came  to  9)6.  ^ 


puzzlement 

One  Item  that  throws  a small  amount  of  it***  on  the! 


class 


rsixtulittBRiB  definitions  by  psychology  la  the  assertion  that  "only" 
6 out  of  50  businessmen  were  Investing  capital.  (53-4;  While 


5 ,2 ;l6b 

ls  i.  no,  . great  qu.ptlt,,  •» 

lng  ,o  accounting  practice.,  »«x.  fof  ten  percent  to  he 

would  th«  n t ere* 9 pe  we  had  been 

ve,„„„g  ...  ....  no.  «e.  «•  ^ > Jf 

fered  earlier.  : 


Power? 


Similarly,  the  Vld 1 ch-Bensma n report  on  the  centi a llzat ion 
of  power  lacks  for  clear  summary.  The  authors  have  of  course 
attempted  to  say  what  the  findings  on  political  control  really  mean 


nooXF 


=* 


err1 


For  Instance,  Vldlch 


end  Bensman  claim  that  "To  all  intentMS  and  purposes  the  village, 

the  traditional  farmers,  the  shack  people,  the  workers*  and 

the  middle  class  are  disenfranchised."  (214)  This  Is  quix* 

blatantly  false.  The  traditional  farmer  "James  West"  won  the 
for  town  supervisor 

Republican  prlmary/on  a pH  t form  of  turning  the  rascals  out. 
and  came  very  close  to  winning  the  election,  2$  225  to  258. 


gou ldi/one  reasonably 
because  they  always  loee? 


DUenfranchl.ee  people  Co  no,  vot, , , »lxfr««t..^p..P» 


a 6J  Qooacbiua  and  bard  In?  (JH. 
rrinnat^i  80  no'ea  Dy  ... 

^ **  * -nrdlder  the  shunting  of  problems 

Vldlch  and  Beneman  seem  to  const 

fob  local  severe  ««  — oreanUaUooa  Ob  pecao.l 
srra  naiBents , a.  .hay  do  in  »Prlngdal..  ^ — ™ . «, 


c- 


The  authors  that  the  village  board  .do  not  have  big  vocabularies 

1(1 

* or  a sense  of  technlca lit  lea  for  governing  (115);  moreover, 
their  outlook,  warped  by  "business  or  some  other  specialization" 
(115-6,)  "prevents  their  acquiring  a perspective  broad  enough 
to  bx  encompass  the  range  of  political  sentiment  represented  In 

(1,16)4 

the  community  /%  ii  |>rrn/Fi^y  j-w,nnirnr.t  -v*  " Ml- 

* — mempei^qT  t h>  Vlxi 

V 11  lege  board  > 


for  a college  course.  I ...  through  three^eessur^f  the  Media 
(Peohajiv.nl.)  Borough  Council.  My  observations  there  »ake  he 
certain  tha/K^Ton  of  the  village  hoard  ,n  Springdale 

IS  accurate  and  , Insightful.  Thu.  1,  1.  the  proble.a 
of  interpretation  and  possible  advocacy  that  need  discussion. 


overt ly 

Naturally,  Vldlch  and  Beaman  do  not/take  any  particular  stanis 
on  issues  within  the  community,  turnmtwmnmfmwm»±9n» 

wntmowBvo 

but  It  does  seem  that  their  general  characterization  of  the 
do-nothing  boards  la  roughly  equlva lentxxiExsBj . 


/ The  village  ooard  la  i( 

criticized  for  doing  nothing 

ft»  -]Ul< 

disarmament  f Mf&h  are  clearly 


about  fsK  foreign  affairs  or 
outside  their  provenience.  Similarly, 


If  the  village  board  does  not  establish,  aay,  a museum  or 


historical  archive,  they  are  not  criticized  as  "doing  nothing, 

cx  ' Hi  e&fcnh  Jo  fa*  XmI  tfaf  An*  w pttTwfa  sett's  7». 

The  term  Is  reserved  for  IssueB  In  "which  It  Is  also  evident 

A+  ax  f|  /.afKK 

tneotuaxs  to  somebody--^Sprl ngdale  s ft  professional 
class-  wtiwBrttownw  that  something  a ho  u Id  be*  done.^) 


\ 


village 

To  say  t he/board "doe a nothing" In  fact  suggests  that  they  should 
have  done  something  about  anow  removal,  parka  and  street  lights. 


the  specific  Issues  on  which  they  "did  nothing." 

\ • Bp  Vn  Y 


the  stages  of  dlscueslons  and  actions,  ! 


Plana  ___  . yl  lf>  t h» 

J e®"  effected,  BnwBBowm^/l  Merest  a can  make  themselves! 

felt,  Ur~t  tut.  wy  trends  can  turn  to  actlorJor  be  deflected*  s®d-Hr  ^ 


fe  Jtho  author.  do,  not  .pacify,  though. 

Jr—. jsssss^WaSs^:^'?!1^  ;slJ 

I n t^KfTTultl  on  reflection  to  aea  rta«rt«.» 

what  * 

wXal,  philosophic. lly*/t  hey  would  con.ider  more  representative. 

For  tua  It  would  aeetn  unlikely  that  a political 

chamber  accused  of  not  doing  «■»**  enou£h  would  Increase  In 

initiative  by  expanding  tonnip  Its  "range  of  political  sentiment/ 
Increasing  dlvlslveness  by  Including,  ?ay. 


I 

I 

i 


shack  people, 

ritual..,.,  old  Mil,.,,  n.ycholorlca!  Uloa^fatj^ur^en^^ 

throughout  the  book  U^PPvmxtcxki  nintni (Ewrwrt.War 

they  evince  an  extracurricular 


Interest  in,  and  sympathy  for,  the  professional-industrial 
class,*  the  only  liberals  in  Springdale.* 


That  this  general  attitude  may  have  been  shared  by 

*CornSlimemberS  °f  the  group  Is  suggested  by 

the/project 's  donation  of  *250  to  the  dommunlty  fllub.  (JSI  48) 


uui»fc- 


they  ere 


i-umy  u u u i'r~uq 

simple  exchange  of 
elit ea , l„  .tart  the  prcf.a.ion.ia  * would  be  put  1„  charge  of 
every 1 1 „g . Claarly.  b,  virtue  of  education , a.V^'^en,  a 
the  dynamic  of  aoclal  participation,  and  a ''relation  to  the 
‘C0"CrC  “hUh  “ re8P°hal ve  ra, her  than  aggreaalve  (and 

».g^?Ao.,Sii".K  iriAw  aaf, \r^-) 


However,  I thlna  „ or  ll!nlf,[ln[#  , 

9%  of  the  populating  ” °"ljr 


midair®*”*  ‘""-efecura,  ,„,r  wh08  , 

twwm.B.attgiai;  „ „ u r whoae  1 

townehlpf^J^^VfS  raMOnal  ^rmera.  „ 


ntereat  a run  the 
who  run  the 


is8“’  ■««*«■ 


^ I*  L '{  It  {rawi* 

*nt'  W15  J(  U |A 

t R a;VM- 


V 


( 


notion  In  the  book, 

Perhaps  throat  Impressive  terum  and  the  most  typical  for 


Vldlch  and  Bensmsn-s  analysis.  Is  1*.  denoted  by  the  term 
'•the  rural  surrender."  ■rtm*tt»«BMwM'i>*»w*W«T*'»*f 


The  Idea  they  wish  to  convey  Is  that  loci  government  Is  fcmWdmd* 
hamstrung  by  the  administrative  Jurisdictions,  and  regulations 


of  superftrd  lnate  political,  and  bureaucratic  agencies.  With 
money  and  services  these  outside  agencies  have  bought  the  p*lle 


the  pfrlle 

.k*  *V  insT^M 

i tW'  with 


and  self-reliance  of  the  small  t own  ,^£ur^t  ly  ^1  nf  la ' ^ 

the  scheming  fslae  pride  of  the  yokel  who/has  bought  a gold  brick 


iJni  fTrr1Tr.  ^cheated  somebody  In  the  process. 


A defeat  Is  turned  to  Victory  in  or  Is  twisted  In  a way  to 
make  It  appear  to  be  an  advantage  for  the  community  either  bv 
th®  antral  (and  lost)  Issue  or  by  emphasizing  7 
peripheral  and  pseudo  Issues;  thus  the  subsidy  or  the  state- 
supported  road  Is  always  a victory  over  urbafc  life.  (295) 


& 11 

W Ini... 


^ ltrWr-K.  u\  tfc&ft 

T"T  I I I IH  iru.rjM ove/urban  life,  as  / ~ ' 


/ » » • V » 

the  disproportionate  state  monies  for  rural  areas  Indicate.  ^ 


2.17/7 


‘“t  TO  bo*  ooro.  go..  th.  . ns lys  1 s , l0c.l  Uf.  h„  slW8J„ 


c AOeal  ®w*»a*a  life  has  always 

been  in  many  ways  dominated  by  the  ouf  Idea  mggHocal  .Cultupe. 

bes  always  been  an  accretion  of  fashions  and  ideas  imported  from 


the  urban  centers,  rural  surrender  they  intend 

decision08*  l"  of  political 


decision  *wu, jj, o. uj ■ s ■ mv m o I 

8"^;ono”y-  sr  ^ iv 


1)  Ad  lust  lntivjto  outsides  administrative  rulings,  subsidies 

" QI51 


and  standards  (e.g.,  the  placement  of  a state-standardized 


road  sign.)  1^-*1  rrfruTucgd  more- q-tT*.  nouTHEy* 

1 t at  almost  every  point  In  this  seemingly  broad 
base  of  political  domain  the  village  and  town  boards  adjust 
their  action...  /to  outside  ageneles7  or  to  the  fact  that 
outside  agencies  have  the  power  to  withhold  subsidies  to  lrt7  , 

n.t  •»  Ibu  ulmx/'NIJM' 

t lea  1 Institution0  ."  (99** 


local  poll 
"ruy ret^n 

n toBOBfoiiym* 


«S'  V V*- 

<*  WyeVbM 

tecefolrya^EmfoWWlJWE  twoBiwlBBtrtr 


T*?*-  Iran* 


$«>Jc 

2)  Falling  to  do  things  that  one  might  think  they  ought 


to  do;  specifically,  garbage  delivery  and  pirpa 
■ /i 


establl«hlng  parks 


fu 


ff\  \&*0Q. 


2.18/7 


3)  *****  Consequent  psychological  lnanltl 


on ; 


to  o 23ychologlcally  this  dependence  leads  to  an  habituation 
to  outside  control  to  the  point  where  the  town  nd 
governments  find  It  hard  to  act  even  where  they  Save  the 

le'al  * Jurisdictions  by  psyJho- 
i’Bg4rowiw0wm1mtt  logically  Imposed  limits  leads  to  an* 

available!'*1  l0C81  PrOblem0  lf  °Ut3lde  ^ 11 * 


Ik 


<tr  We^1 


S fanj 


T^/< 


a*Jl  a 

|^YFsorreu^**''  -tel, 


'I. 


umiZP^i't 


r- 


r $ 

-4 


fa 


J\  ^UA 

A ' ^ a 71  n‘  &/c  w- _ ?! 

er  V'kU  ;rf5 

»wa  for 


i 

i 


fanmtima* 


2-/  M 


wyr1^  incurtfTous  from  outside,  like  TV,  — 

( I Owti«ljrtfflwlisovirwl)®m*iiMdi*tew|lit  he  prices  on  the  milk  -helj 


: 


*L 

“^-fruat 


ratlone  of  thwarted  ambitions 


"Objectively,  the  community  members  live  In  a world  which  X 
they  do  not  convrol.  They  come  to  this  world,  however,  with 
a belief  In  the'lr  ability  to  shape  their  own  destinies. 

In  fact,  In  almost  every  sphere  of  their  lives  they  find 
their  Inherited  beliefs  and  traditions  at  odds  with  their 
institutions  and  social  environment. 

But  the  people  of  Springdale  are  unwlllln?  to  recognize 
the  defeat  of  their  values,  their  personal  Impotence  In  the 
/ face  of  larger  events  and  any  failure  In  their  way  of  life. 

I By  techniques  of  self-avoidance  snd  self-deception,  Xtop 

they  strive  to  avoid  facing  Issues  which,  if  recognized, 
wo  . id  threaten  this  total  fabric  of  their  personal  and 
social  existence.  Instead  of  facing  the  Issues,  they  make 
compromises  and  modify  their  behavior  In  some  case9  and  reaffirm 
their  traditional  to  patterns  In  other  cases.  They  do  this, 
however,  without  any  overt  conscious  recognition  of  the  basic 
problems.  (3 13-4) 


TV  % 

^ is  (psT|-e  <P  is 


• • t • o 


IS  KoMW  P ' 


I 

I 
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\)\  w oe-^ 

l Vtavinv 


It  must  be^underatood , If  one  la  to  underatand  the 

probletne  of  Vldleh  and*  Bensman's  book,  that  the  material 
preaented  there  la  on  the  nature  of  a aeccndary  analysis: 

seizing  parts  of  the  data  selectively,  the  authors  uee 

Iff 

It  to  lnat ant  1 ate^t  heorlea  which  were  not  pirtarcr  taken  Into 
account  when  designing  the  research.  4U>  {IfrvxpF'--  x 

$ ikw  ;i R vt  IJSl  1 ^ 

a l<  *4  n|^-«  ^|o  ^ ^urr^t  vo\w&  0Y  0\J&y 

.*'•%  *4  h t 1 1 1 ^lts‘ 


-^V.  **  \.}ir  ewt*. 

The  history  of  theVproJect# 


• Reported  In  the_Journal  of  9°clal  Issues.  ^e^/Number^ : 

"Leadership  1 and  Participation  In  a*  Changing  Rural  Community," 
edited  by  John  Harding,  Edward  C.  Devereux,  Jr.,  end  Urle  Bronfenbrenner, 
_&*****++  referred  to  as  JSI.*  A more  poignant  ^count  of  how 
the  project  was  originally  conceived  la  to  be  found  ln^  Interdla- 
clpllnary  t planning  for  to.»  reaearch  on 

x behavior,"  Human  Relations  5 (1952«f,)  187- Material 
::  i£  Vid  IcJ^heglra/accua lng , defena.l.e  ana  pn.loaopnUal  .am 
ttoa  several  articles  from  Human  Orga nl_zaUj>n*  .VfcdltBrtBtttxttiy 
ri*fc*ftiBmwBBm*awWtDjrtwtt  **B® 

From  17:2  (Summer  1958.)  "Editorial:  Freedom  and  Responsibility 
In  Research:  the  ’Sorlngd.le'  Case, " unsigned,  presumptively  by 


i:  the  'Springdale  Case, 
ite  Whyte. ^ From  17:4  (Win- 
Vldleh  and  Bensmsn,  Rleley,  RleB,  and  Be 


William  Foote  Whyte  ^ From  17:4  (Winter  195|j^^o^ment  a^by 


From  18:2  (Summer 


Vldleh  and  bensmsn,  maxey,  ^ A J\ 

1959.)  comments  by^i^y-Bronfen^renner^  'fits*  &4'c{o  hn | \fL  *4“ 

■ 


I 

I 


/ 


20 

2.0/8 


18  very  Interesting  aa  a case  study  In  the  conceptual  changes 

t e w*  m » e ■ « b«  m we  4 Hi  w OT  e « line  m 

f or 

0f  research,  as  well  as  is  the  moral  problems  brought  up  In 
the  later  controversy. 

The  staff  of  Cornell*  Uhlveralty'a  Department  of  Child 
Development  add  Family  Relationships  were  originally  concerned 
with  studying  the  factors  that  make  people  creative  s In  a social 
sett  1 ng . 

*o  p^c  1 tT 
" f — 


Aa  reported 


Stn 


Bronfenbrenner  and  Devereux, 


JQw  turned I 

to  understand  whet  factors  made  for  crea 1 1 v^ftadersh'l'p*  ^ 

s 

. by  taking  known  creative  leaders,  giving  them  projective  testa, 


"ben  “ to  e’Perlencea 

JU&  analysts  claimed  that/the  subjects  were  severely  neurotic^ 


S©v*v?_  Vvr^bd.1 

mentally  crlpplej.  The  only  normal"  profile  came  from 
(thrown  In  as  a control) 

one  person/*  who  attended  meetings  but  contributed  nothing  to  them. ( 19*,' 
(Interestingly,  however,  the  analysts'  descriptions  had  a port  of 
rightness  about  them{  cWaweWyi  while  they  were  wroncr  about  the 
extent  of  creative  participation,  the  overall  descriptions  of  the 
subjects  were  good.  (195,  195n) 


. their  Initial  efforts  were  a sort  of  *s  comedy  of  horrefs  . fo*mwB4cr*m 

£arly  stages  1 iHral3±a±= 
i tftoi*  Bales- type  small-group  lnverslonal  discussion--  discussion  of  . 

f discussion  of  erjw«s/c 

the  groups,  and/of  what  ^e^^^of^Jhe  groups 

These  studies,  while  conducted  with  the  most  **  sanctimonious 
and  scientific  air,  engendered  such  hostilities  and  psychosomatic 
symptoms  In  their  participants  that^they  xtmiBot  decided  It  was  not 
teB4p*Bgm*Bwn«(ier*tiBmtfftj*grwti*B  'eontrlbut  lng  to  knowledge,  and 
decided  to  expand  the  framework  of  research. 


3,21/8 

*"*  rro»  th.  Point  of  view  of  "interdisciplinary  tee®  research," 
things  were  not  going  very  well.  Not  only  hsd  the  results  besn 
indecisive  and  d lasgreesble,  but  the  staff  .eetlngs  which  were 
eupposed  '^^resesrch^hsd  been  of  the  ®os,  ones,  1 sf.ct.ry  hind, 
rife  w.,h/W.g„h.g,  the  t.hlng  of  stands,  the  mutualAStelllglbUlt, 

ranting  and  blckerlnT.  “4Wr 


mij , ..UJ 

.08  sod  _ 

el 01  A*- to  f^fMT-cTfsISv  »^teSi^vv0'In1l!l»V1'ijfeh'?  la,,8r  disaffection.® 
„ foe U 1 , **  wf3  *(*“/'«  *h*  afr.fuAs.  ’ 

1 find  It  also  of  great  Intrinsic  1®.  Interest.  h.trg®.y,rtt 
partly  because  of  ®,  own  participant,  observation  of  ,h.  ss»e  procease. 

In  academic  groups  of  the  moat  diverse  composition 


Interest lng  contrast 


i ne  most  diverse  compo 
to_  the  .Board  8 of  spring 


It  stands  in 


'prl  ngda  lex /,  XBtf . 


7rz  j"r,ctf  1 i c h 

'p"'  ^ aca/t-m 

tlon  against  the  Gemelhschaft 


Idea  1 . 


Hifr-  L\fe-  

* COM* HIM  |\K 


1"  It.  Ml*  si  comfflunlty  „ 


,n*  inmnt  sraeemg  leidbralffp 


-CL 


. ngs 


went  more  smoothly 


re-broade 


* 11  as  with  changes  In  the  delegation,  communlestlon  and 
fonfrontat  Ion  jit  patterns  of  staff. 


Arthur  J.  Vldlch  was  at  this  time  appointed  Field  Director,  *Ki 

throughtout 

il  to  live  In  Sprl  nsda  le/tn  the  core  time-period  of  the  pro  Jee  t^  n™  '2. 

r/.T^«  f*«rtr  ik  Tdwv, 


b^v->  ^ oj|[dlcir^o 

^vp\<~  v i v*L  2L l 


v i - JL 

ik  ^pVvhs^e • 1 


I'M  ,a> 


(#- 

(IWik 

v verp 

WO 

/ 


A 


the  main  work  of 

Aft er/t he  project  w,s  done,  Vldlch 

)wro'8  Rlco^  - 
n»nd.  they  were  told,  by  , he  Cor  " "“"“"nipt  In 

“•e  the  da/ts  and  would  „ ‘?'’0“P  ,hS'  COuld  not 

<o»n ''  ?6'  V8'1°US 


& 


this  hsd  been.  ®,de  clear  to  Vldlch.  In  f.ct,  Bronfenbbcnn.r 
claimed  thst  by  this  „age  In  the  project  an  entire  written, 
formal  cod.  of  ethic,  hsd  been  formulated  study, before 

Vldlch  we.  hi  red  ,.f  Cawl.giwa.-v  wa.  ova  rt,e  appearance  or  this 

nil  codrrs^FffFfff^gTBfn^ ,ouid  3ee" ,o  •”»«»»*•  tbi.. 

However,  the  publics,, on  ,he»  wss  1952;  and  ,„  an,  csss, 

csr,^  hay  Interprstsllon,  sr.  cannot  be  rn.de  on  the  bee,,  of 
the  alone. 

This  heady  anecdote  Is  presented  here  by mwmym.ftwew^m 
in  order  to  explain  the  book’s  odd  lack  of  data.  Juat  because 

— 11  T°W-n  10  0 8ec°ndary  analysis,  in  the  sense  used  above. 
there  18  n0  reaflon  that  tfei» 

refined  techniques  of  secondary  analysis  cannot  be  * applied 
to  the  data.  Let  me  list  here  some  of  the  data  which  are  conspic- 
uously missing,  snd  hope  thst  on  seme  day  of  fBrjr  amnesty  the 
Cornell  group  will  themselves  publish  It. 


i 


t . C^T 


UCT7T 


w ^ Vi<{icA  baa 

^ u.  x 

I <^£e-« 
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£ np  *&♦■* titrawgfr 

a part  of  the  » Springdale  township  and  psychologically  attar.*! 
t»  connected  with  the  co.^.nlt^jlM'^^^^^"'* 


45  -{pl/oms.# 


ft ^ 

1 * vr****  f(l^i  1L*i- 

-i^QgTT  this  ls^the  full  Sample  a 


I **(El  oPthe  Springdale  oommunity"  that  could  be 
reached-  fie***™  paragraph  4),  fzXoTZ. 


heli^  eF  much  a?Sbey^ 


»li  If  s 


I 1 Middle 
( Class 


^BLe  i Nliijicl  Cl avVj 

Independent  entrepreneurs  13* 

Prosperous  farmers  25* 

Professionals  and  skilled 

Industrial  workers*  9j6 


**2**fi 


I 

I 


Marginal  Aspiring  Investors 
Middle  tconorolca lly  and  socially 
Class  Immobile  ritualists* 

Psychological  ldlosyncrat lcs 


'W  (MY 

sw  i 


r? 


pc^t« 


10* 


10* 

2* 

\°7° 

17- 

\oya 


(Si 


7 To  MS 

flj  C2  u ) 


9 B*  am  m^  aw  ■*  4rw  ns  mi  evA 


r,t 


obvious  questions. 

directly  to  *tawmwalcibwcjwa# mwavtiwtow 


•Th  iii—  display/  leadf 

ini  ew  trt  on  arw  ■*  aw  tw  ® «niv  tumw  dv  trs  m 

£•  fce"I  ^"^“o'he^^n^pe^snTf,  “ Jtt2ja*  10  eaCh  e*t**or*1 

"h8 1 were  the  criteria  for  cod  In/?  rtm*m..«mwa» 


' The  profiles  of  each  class  lead  to  a nice 
,7r f,7  or  the  dtrreren,  Unde  or  people  In  the.,  ho,  .he, her 

e cl  ,,  Cn’5?Cterl''1C'  or  the  cl.ee  c.teoort, 

coded  . £oaterMo£l  orJ.h„, 


I 

i 


"“I"'"..!  M°"eJr  fl"Ure'  ■”  ?‘,e"  f0r  ” ■0"o  <*  <»•  ol»  — « Pa.eth  In  Ch.  3 


- renje  or  cplt.lt,.,  ion,  Pop  the  retlon.l  r.r.ere,  aver.ee 

f0"  1",'8nCe-  "ere  ,ne'«  ,h»  "U  ortterte^ 

Wf-  wt>tt  t & . - 


\ (jp(wcv^j>  Vrvfl^ 


The  household  Incomes--  that  Is,  stated  Income-  are  distributed 
as  follows,  where  I Is  Income  (In  thousands)  and/percentages 
refer  to  households: 

It:  ^Djrdj^&rs^  SWtWs^'vfi 

I L l .1 V , * u 1 


Less  than  |2cao 

4 oa>J  - •qOH) 

o»j-  ^boo 

•*  Z I Z#6 

Over  #6  <00 
Refusals,  etc. 


It  “2*5*  ^ ->■ ' 


35* 

/* 

8* 


O <W 


^^rfr°-  17  ^ 


So  much  for  the%tt»x^t,0preBented  by  Vldlch  and  Banana 


It  could  be  argued*  that  their  weightless  percentage  figures 
(expressed  In  households!)  are  not  Juet  unenllghtenlng  but 
positively  pernicious:  for  they  lead,  aa  the  authors*  undoubtedly 
aojjed , to  an  unattached  sense  of  shrewwd  Intuit  Ion.  \ 


seem 


out  of- the  Ta'^ulJTrng  ma 


However^  ln^tTiTeTTpeTTret  We 

cannot  forget  their  descriptive  profiles^  which  *r»  both  clear 
and  Interesting,  to  which  the  survey  data  Is  undoubtedly  connected. 


However,  ~i  rinjj,  Y . 

*"*"*•  eo.«h.-iS  of  ltl  and  no,  of  „l8t'rU8t 

" ’,0Uld  11#8  ’°  hm^“'  *H-1*  *»»•»  cro..-, .h„, . t - 


1-hls  la  not  Utopian  at  all 


TNT 


According  to  Devereux, 


ma'c^  .I  o?ee:^vlyhouoe”holdf,19^  %COa,plete  was 

to  obtain  baelc^census-t v Pe  1 nforrr^fP  n^ale  C0l“®unlty 
thp  household.  In  addition  an  tl  f°r  911  n,embers  of 
membershl ps  and  posit  lone "wa * obtnin^f7  °£  °r!70nl  zat  tonal 
and  2450  Individuals  Ned  for  741  h0u°eholds 

l 1 ■ “*t‘,4"rD*<“t'^opulwfc*(DNffi,treire(nWOTa 

(JSI  4) 


Iho,  beans  th8t  th.  d8t8  „l8t  for  „.rty  ^of  ths8e 
POln.o  of  in..™.,,  perha pe  ,U.  If  ,ft8r8  l8  8tlu  bl|ternea8 

*'  C0,,ne11'  * C°"e"d,bl8  r»r  it  .ould  no  the  supplying 

or  Precis.  d8,8  , ,0  supply  , of  „n_^ 

h8"8logt|C..  -ould  no,  nocoe"II^7~ 

eltoer  eho.  up  „ Vldlch  end  Bena.en,  or  pu,  ,he  donon-8„aly8t 
lo.  a aubord  1 ne te  OT.tl.n.  One  of  the  featUnes 

of  mldd le-cl88e  face-to-fece  -»  reLtlons  l8  , he  pp„eI.  ,# 

emba mass  by  being  . port e,a nil k8 . *The  „orlt  of  s.  Po,,er 
Illuminating  In  this  regard. > 


4,9/9 


the  study, 

All  the  tine  and  In  all  their  doings,  according  to  *1*1** 

Sprl ngdalera  are  frankly  or  covertly  oriented  to 

thoughts  ofthe  City.  To  be  aware  of  Springdale,  they  argue,  la 

, in  a way  to  be  aware  of  the  things  they  do  not  want  It  to  stand  for. 

The  city  represent rime,  cruel*.  * lasciviousness,  anonymity, 

and  every  conceivable  kind  of  cynical.  m**t  malicious 

threat.  But  this  negative  Image  Is  not  Just  a trad  it  Ion j 1 til  la 

structured  and  motivated.  The  evil  Image  Is  the  Sprlngdaler 'a 

justification  for  his  enormous  tax  differential 

overt*,  the  city  man.  The  Sprl ngda lert ,1.  caught  and  committed 

in  particular  markets,  must  orient  his  actions*  In  adaptation 

would  be 

to  far-flung  structures  of  price  and  control.  8 It/i*  Impossible 

not  ti"be  aware  of  his  situation;  yet  he  must  grasp  at  a sense  of 

he 

Integrity  that  elides  him  because/ls  economically,  eduetlonally 
and  technologically  dl a.d.antaged . Hence  It  la  little  xonder  that 
he  is  driven  t to  a sense  of  his  own®  moral  superiority. 

Here  again  we  see,  In  the  authors1  presentation,  a cluster 
of  behaviors  united  by  a central  Idea;  like  Weber's  model  of 
bureaucracy.  It  runs  a central  conceptual  thread  through  a collection 
• flw  os  m w we  r*  m»  fc 
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of  behaviors,  particular  and  categorical,  to  which  a human  actor 
ca  n 

wiii  orient  himself.  It  can,  like  the  models  before,  be  expressed 
Items 

as  a collection  of  thingaxwfcBSH  bc*axt*r*  linked  by  a thread 

of  1 og leal  or  ontological  Importance;  or  It  ca  n be  regarded  ss 
a central  Idea  mtf  mXaiWnx  which  people  flndto  be  of  central  merit 
wtnsmwmemstotmTiram  In  organizing  the  things  that  they  do  and 
think  about . 

Abw  Bwawpia® 

Another  such  example  from  the  community-studies  tradition 
may  be  found  In  Deep  South*.  The  authors  found  all  of  life 

• Allison  Davie,  Burleigh  B.  Gardner*  andMary  R.  Gardner, 

Deep  South;  A Social  Anthropological  Study  of  Castea nd  Cla89. 

Chicago :Unlverslty  of  Chicago  Press,  1949  1941. 


in  the*  southern  city  studied  to  be  an  enormous  psychic  and 
symbolic  conspiracy  to  keep  t heNegro  In  his  place. 

However,  the  Insinuating  Influences  of  mass  society  have 
far  les9  of  a personal  quality,  8nd  are  much  less  XM8KX 
suscepfctt lble  to  a sense  of  personallstlc  Involvement. 


\5/5 


^4  To 


In  their  studies  of  *fca  political  control  in  Springdale, 

Vldlch  and  Bensnian  foundXfcsx  that  the  to»wmB(roiJdijjw*)inwmVlbiitlr*BW 
and 

Beri  Village  Board,  ttue  Town  Board  were  essential  two  lobes 

of  anl  Interlocking  directorate.  The  village  rixxfmr  was  run 

By  the  businessmen,  wlitoH  n oriented  to  itmarthtoag  low  taxes, 

■ r4  lnsctlon  and  Inanition;  the  township  was  run  by  the  prosperous 

farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  Hoping  tlost*  XRr»  their  roads  up. 

While  the  two  controlling  groups  were  not  the  same,  they  existed 
comfortable 

ln/accomodat Ion,  and  perpetuated  themselves  In  power.  All  things 
In  Springdale  can  change:  appearance,  population  and  "ifcgxwxniH 
BHtowmwmBfwfctB  and  Its  entire  character  * as  a town,  but 
the  same  Individuals  and  groups  persisted  In  power.*  (272) 

This  Is  not  because  the  leaders  have  a "coldly  and  rationally 

It  la  not  class  Interest,  but  an  "Intricate  structure  of/ 
. erlved  calculus*  ( 262  ; )/*a*lnBByK»*wa*inrwt)un»!ibwBinirsi)irowmitn*iii 

m»Bwa«m8m^em«m»dwti*aneB  leadership  and...  techniques  of  domination 

(211)  that  tmtswvBDBWtinftiwBvm  controls  the  mechanism. 

a 

ffl  wib  aw  ttm  mw  ro  v toe  » w me  m a m * ar*  mw  ilr*  to 

# mwamit  »mgB»H  ® w ttiwet  ®W  mt 9 s BB  m«  a*  aW  mw  It*  tow£xx  Wrt  x 

* Approximately  Xfc*  this  vtKwxt*  conclusion  results  from  a study 
cl  Atlanta  , Georg’ a ( Fltoyd  Hunter,  Community  Power  Structure^^^j8  ^ 
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certain 

University  ofNorth  Carolina  Press,  19b3;  and  f rom/cont  emporary- 
studles 

hlstorlcaletivulliBBmxi  of  the  whole  nation  (C.  Wright  Mills, 


The  Power  Elite.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1959.) 


The  Lynds,  In  the  first  Middletown  volume,  had  a chapter 
on  the  1 dirtiness  «x£  of  politics*.  In  the  second  volume 
they  explicit^  turned  their  attention  to  "The  X Family,"  i 
Mmn(B4aweBm*4sr  ■fcaanwarBraXmat)  **trte  memmv ki»tiwB)4.Bw*mwmwatD»irt 

the  family,  apparently,  who  ranMuncle. 

Other  Insights  about  the  holding  of  power  had  appearxed 
In  Hunter*,  above;  for  lnfeance,  In  his  detailing  of  the  way 
that  "undrst ructure"  people  are  recruited  and  held  to  do 
legwck  and  lower  administration. 

Bensman  treat  generally  of  the  blunting  off  issues 

K\  f3  c/ 

8nd  thequashlng  of  enlightenment  within  the  small-town  ''luanTiTTTiire^ 
The  specification  down  to  local  units  perverts  or  thwarts  the 
efforts  of  enlightened  peopleln  service  or  higher  administration. 
In  both  flBwiaiwlflBWPwwdwifWa  Springdale  and  Plainville,  a number  of 


a points  of  similarity  appeared  Xu  around  a ssoc 1 a t lonal  groupings, 


paBt  lculnrly  the  school  end  churches.  Schools  In  both  towne  are 


seen  as  being  caught  (wowing  to  pressures)  with  an  Inappropriate 
x k curriculum,  and  of  keeping  tic  teadhers  and  mlnlstermo  s 
vulnerable  and  exposed.  Hence  the  ministers  cannot  express  their 
KdMKHXRi  broadminded  and  enlightened  views  (Small  Town.  234-5,) 
and  Issues  of  professional  Involvement  for  them  become  thwarted 
Into  meaningless  cognste  frms  : t ecumenlcsllam  becomes  an  unofficial 

(245;) 

"no  poaching"  rule  between  churc hes„/awe3  the  Ideal  of  missionary 
Initiative  becomes  the  norm  of  ne lg hborl 1 ness . (255a 

' " W 


*„  Interest  In  the  jetton  of  churchea,  >«-£*->-» 

*,helr  port  In  the  commun.yyen  though  large  number.  - "°* 

par»c,pate.  .-common  tnO.tr  .,-1-  - 


P.rtlctP.te,  .-common  to  »»  jo 

ChUrCtea< 


from  denomination 
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to  denomination  within 


ana  the  aporadlc  migrations 

tuextEWX 

on  the  moratorium  that  prove, 


iojwbwbw  Vldlch  andBensman 

•nta  elmliar  things 

a.L._  mnMtOrlUIB  H‘°‘  r ' ' 

lay  great  empties, 
from  happens  1"  Springdale. 


n 


alker*. 


Charles  R.  Walker,  Steeltown , New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1950. 


t m ww  mw  4*  y mw  B»  nw 

#iindsmWowaiwm*QWiiHm*tiwfti  quotes  a minister  In  an  Industrial  town  as 
saying  that  he  can  reach  more  people  by  staying  away  from  Issues*  . 


(223) 


y 


Wea,t  i explained  t he/anomalous  position  of  the  acrrlcultura  1 

l*Or  '([V, 

expert  from  outside: 


the  agricultural  expert  riTHF  I ilia  I il  i was  shorn  of 

S Ud-lr 

direct  Influence  In  Plalnville-  and  had  to  disseminate  his  knowledge 

\ 


through  opinion  leader^,  who  would  set  an  example  and  have  restiilits 

< , . W£Ao 

< KO  ©*<_  \ 
all  could  see.  ^Vfe2j2y„  for  him*  when  ■^^TV7Tri~  WOnJeiscd^ 


0 


V 

~ - 

selmick.  in  mu.  -nd  th.  Gr...  BooU.  •1*°  document, 
the  blunt  1 ng  of  tntelUgences  which  other,  tr,  to  brtng  Into  the 

document 8 the  way  that  agricultural  expertlae  cannot  go  atralgh, 

having  to  work  throughi 

to  the  people  who  need  It  moat,  but  become,  diluted  by/t he  a.ao- 
clatlonal  groupings  who  least  need  It. 
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places . This  requires  that  everyone  si  make  continual  adaptive 
adjustments?  \lthln  the  framework  ofwhatever  decisions  or  risasupcs 
referent  commitments  bind  him.  To  Vldlch  and  Bensman  this  means 
the  surrendering  of  Illusions"  peojllsr  to  every  class:  the  shack 


people  "surrender  " before  blfth*,l.e.,  fall  to  acquire  aspirations 


traditional 


or  any  awmaipi  consequence.  Aristocrats  and/farmers  are  unaware  of 
the  pwofci  adaptations  necessary  to  remaln  culturally  solvent; 
rational  farmers  build  their*  farms;  fee  professionals  is*  lose! 

Interest  In  the  hierarchy  of  advancement  tfcWwttnr*  they  have  been  trained, 
to  attack.  (299-301) 

Thus  Sprlngdalers  cbshlon  themselves  aaatmatiwtftia  In  adapJtlon 

to  dissonance,  disconfort,  and,  we  must  presume,  provincialism. 

rflth  gimmicks  to  make  life  livable  by  blunting  harsh  realtty — for 
I i , 

T example,  separating  gossip  from  the  public  front,  as  Sivmflp 

Is  the  Springdale  norm^-yiy  the  discrete  choice  of  his  own  a psycho-atrrta 


strategic  path, he  enters  upon  a EBaraa  ra®  regimen  of  actions  which 


or 


I 

l 


The  view  of  personal  adjustments 
present  — 

f fcarTirw  that  personal  n psychic 
strategic  adaptations  of  orientation. 


which  Vldlch  and  Bensman 

ad  pptatlons  are  tt 
interest  and  loyalty  to 


environmental,  economic  and  altuatlonal  factorsmwwBw^wtk*® 


w b Iran  bwn 

k«M j wat afttwgirQB fcir  jdw  m is  not  unlike 


t he 


oy 

position  taken/Jerth  anc 


Mills*: 


°er,h  C'  “rl8h'  Character  and  Social  it, 

— Inst  1 1 ut  Iona . New  York  . Hsnconrt,  Brace, 


1953. 


whlch^fare  Involved  °ex  1 a w 1 1 hln  °1  n*t  1 1 ut^  l0nfl  lnwhlch 

s m-js  zx&'i 

roles  and  acquire  selves.  For  such  recularft!  P 

and  of  the  motives  for  tht.  regularity  of  conduct, 

upon  the  hls?oiuai  ?e  '?a?H?es  of  rlT  “"V!"*  Wl11  re8t 

While  the  empties  la  here  1.  oa  “roles"  and  "history,"  1,  „ 

-ally  he  on  “act."  and  "situations."  of  which  roles  and  hl.tor, 
are  coepo.ed . The  leper, an,  thing  here  la  th,  vise's  explicit 
acknowledgement  or  the  ,ar„hll„r  of  the  occaslona  and  determinants 
or  dC,lon^xrat  carri«s  it  thBxt  •M>MftVi,iUltorirD9Mlrtt 

,OT  K L.  | , . -V,  If  'J  MMUWM 


fJVrT?  Interest,  calculation-- 
and  at  least  the  posslhllitv  or  ♦ * 


S he  ques-  will  come  to  cs  re  '‘abouf  tshouldScerftI^^^®3_®Pl'P^Oble^,• 

1 1 on  ofwhat  ’ "f10ul<j  certain  courses  be  chosee. 

one 


